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address the poi icy issues surxomiiiig a rapidly changing US^apan relationfihip 

in scienoe and technology. 
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Science, Technology, and the Future of the 
U.S.-Japan Relationship 



The U.S.-Japan relationship in science and technology is under- 
going significant changes which present dilemmas for policymakers, 
business people, and researchers in both countries. The global con- 
text is changing, particular^ in the dynamic economies of East Asia 
and in Europe. At the core of the significant changes, however, is 
Japan's emergence as a technological superpower. From the perspec- 
tive of the United States, a major challenge is to develop mechanisms 
for acquiring technological know-how firom Japan and to bring thai 
knowledge to bear in incieasmg the oompetitiveneis of manufactur- 
ing and service industries. Japan, on the other hand, feces challenges 
in developing basic researdi capabilities and mechanisms for trans- 
ferring technotogy to the rest of the workL Developing effective 
responses to Ihese diallenges should be a top national priority. 

BACKGROUND 

For more than a decade, U.S. leaders have been calling for 
a "new partnerBhip** with Japan. Initially, these calls came from 
Congresskmal representatives concerned to open up the Japanese 
market More recent^, interest in forging a new rdationship has 
carried over into discittsions of development assistance, science and 
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technology, and the global environment. Japan's weight in financse, 

trade, and technology is the backdrop for eflforts to redefine a bilateral 
relationship that will be viable in the next century. The new reality is 
that even though Japan's economy and technology will not equal that 
of the United States in cvcr>' respect, it will surpass it in some areas. 
The United States must, therefore, deal with Japan as an economic 
and technological superpower. 

At a general level, there appears to be agreement in the United 
States on the need for a new type of relationship with Japan, but 
imoertainties cloud the debate. We want Japan to "do more" to 
support the bilateral relationship and the Western alliance more 
generally. But bow and wbere should Japan do so? Some call on 
Japan to share more of the defense burden while others note that 
a rapid military buildup wotdd appear threatening to other Asian 
countries and could usher in a more independent Japanese foreign 
policy. Japan has significantly increased its development assistance 
budget, but observers worry tiiat this will turn once agam to Japan's 
economic advantage just as U.S. aid recedes from the scene in many 
countries of the developing world. We call on Japan to contribute its 
high technology to U.S. firms but worry that America's hidustry and 
military have become too dependent on components from Japan. In 
short, we are only beginning to take account of the new influence 
that will accompany growing Japanese power. 

Another uncertainty concerns the prospects for Japanese lead- 
ership on the international stage. Japan's political, business, and 
bureaucratic leaders increasingly discuss internationalization, their 
aspirations to make global contributions in science and technology, 
and their intention to develop a more active diplomacy. There are 
signs of change, such as former Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita's 
attempts to speak for Asia at the 1988 Toronto summit and Japanese 
proposals to deal with the third world debt crisis. But many believe 
that a low approach that supports Japan's economic self-interest 
will remain the dominant theme in Japan's foreign poli^. An insular 
mentality must be overcome if Japan is to step out into j^obal leader- 
ship, but it is unclear that Japan's political structure wiU permit such 
adiange. 

Tbc future of U.S. leadership is also uncertoin. The U.S. agenda 
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is crowded with pending issues such as the twin trade and budget 
deficits. The resolution of these issues, or lack thereof, will affect U.S. 
capacity to lead. A national debate is now under way over whether the 
United States is in a period of "decline" or "renewal." In this context, 
Japan figures prominently in evaluations of the extent to which causes 
and solutions depend on domestic or foreign factors. The lessening 
of East- West tensions may reduce the salience of military security in 
the U.Sb Japan lelationship and heighten attention to economic and 
technological issues. 

While some may doubt the ability of Japan to sustain its record 
of economic performance^ Japanese business is actively responding 
to trade frictions and a higher valued yen by moving production 
oSshote, both to the United States and to the newly industrializing 
countries. During the past few years, Japan's direct investment in 
U.S. manufacturing has grown rapidly and Japanese firms are be- 
ginning to set up research and development (R&D) facilities here. 
Americans view these trends with mixed emotions: we welcome the 
jobs and the inflows of capital and technology, but worry about the 
implications of foreign control 

science; technology, and the future of the 

U.S.-JAPAN relationship 

Science and technology moved to center stage in U.S.nJapan re- 
lations in the 1960s. Growing attention to the contribution that U.S. 
science and technology have made to Japan's postwar economic suc- 
cess has provoked an examination of the conditions under which sci- 
ence and technology caichanges occurred in the past It is true that the 
predominant pattern during the postwar period has been one of tech- 
nology transfer from the United States to Japan and that Japan sends 
many more researchers to work in U.S. laboratories than vice versa. 
At the same time, to focus only on Japan's use of foreign-sourced 
technology obscures the reality that Japanese industrial excellence 
in low-cost, quality production and in consumer-oriented marketing 
has set new standards for international competition in manufacturing 
industries. Whatever the past, there is a new determination to ensure 
"fair"* exchanges in the future. 
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Economists recognize that science and technology are major fac- 
tors contributing to economic growth. More importantly, Japanese 
policy leadership believes that science and technology are the well- 
spring of economic growth, and that science and technology hold the 
keys to Japanese global leadership in the twenty-first century. In the 
Uoited Stales the recognition is growing that success in innovation, 
competitiveness, defense, and diplomacy all increasingly depend on 
scientific and technological performance, even though there is as yet 
no consensus on poli^ pcescriptions. 

As a result, technology, economics, and politics have become 
intertwined. Growing links between U.S. and Japanese corporations, 
universities, and government research laboratories create a more 
complex policy agenda as the lines between science, tedmology, 
trader defense, and investment policy have blurred. U.S. govern- 
ment agencies such as the Department of Commerce and the Office 
of the U.S. Trade Representative were involved in protracted nego- 
tiations over the renewal of the U.S.-Japan Science and Technology 
Agreement and in 1988 demanded a voice in the FSX decision. Once 
a quiet domain of technical experts, science and technology policies 
are now the terrain of interagency turf battles and the subjects of 
best-sellers in both the United States and Japan. 

Shifts over time in the relative economic and technological weight 
of the United States and Japan lead us to questions about "sharing" 
and "openness." Japan, a country that perfected the ability to learn 
firom abroad (and from the United States in particular) in science and 
technology, has now become one of the world's important sources 
of technological advances. Japanese industry is the driving force 
in Japanese RAD, but corporate programs are largdy proprietary 
and therefore not easily accessible to outriders. The United States 
maintains a research system that is the world's most open and second 
to none in basic research. Some therefore conclude that the United 
States is trapped in an unfortunate division of tabor while the United 
States continues to generate new ideas and technologies, Japan gains 
the commercial advantage. 

The question that must be addressed is what kind of U.S.- 
Japan relationship we want — ^what can we achieve and what are the 
options — in the twenty-first century. An appraisal of U.S. strengths 
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and weaknesses is a critical element in the question of what idnd of 
future relationship we want with Japan. 

Some believe that the United States is in decline. The appear- 
ance of deficits in some high technology product trade categories 
in the 1980s has been a cause for conoenL While fiDrdgn-bora 
researchers who st^ in the United States make important oontri- 
btttioiis, lack of interest in science and engineeiing careers among 
American-bom students is also leoognized as a significant problem. 
So too are constraints (both financial and structural) on federal re- 
sources to support industrially oriented R&D. Hie U.S. lags in dis- 
cipline» focus, and unity of national efforts. Ibchnobgy policy is a 
given in Japan, but a subject of debate in the United States. Many 
see this as a zero-sum game with Japan that the United States is 
losing. 

On the other hand, there is a contrasting perspective that the 
United States will remain the most powerful country in the world by 
virtue of its fundamental economic and military strength. Optimists 
argue that there is no proof of absolute U.S. decline. U.S. firms are 
at the forefront of an information technology revolution and their 
global operations are a plus for the U.S. economy. Some see positive 
signs in the fact that U.S. manufacturing productivity grew faster 
than average of the seven summit nations since 1962» although U.S. 
growth in manufacturing productivity has been slower than Japan's 
since 11^ The United States still has the largest market, the military 
establishment of a superpower, significant natural resources, and a 
strong research establishment 

U.S. stiengths and weaknesses vis4-vis Japan must be taken 
into account Eqiectatkms and goals for the future of U.S.-Japan 
relations depend on assumptions concemmg the capabilities of the 
two countries in the next century. While it is clear that science and 
technology are important to national prestige and power, there is no 
easy way to evaluate their contributions. The relationship between 
basic research, technology development, and commercialization is 
complex and a simple linear model is clearly inadequate. 

The United States still leads in pioneering and generic advances 
in science and technology, and in introducing first products based 
on such research '^breakthroughs.** Japan has developed strengths 
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in the application of evolutionary science and technology to succes- 
sive generations of products. Japan is also strong in manufacturing 
and marketing cost-effective products, although the United States 
maintains leadership in designing and integrating sophisticated prod- 
ucts and systems with elegant features and functions. In contrast to 
Japanese skills in spotting and acquiring scientific and technological 
ksMDwledge firom abroad, the United States lags in this area and in 
nurturing technical petsonnd who can operate effectively in foreign 
research enviionmenti. 

It is important to remember that science and technologjr em- 
body diffmnt types of knowiedge. Scientific knowledge is fredy 
communicated across natkmal bordos in a common language. Na- 
tional capabilities cannot, however, be measured soldy in terms of 
scientific breakthrougfas. Ibchnological knowledge is tied much more 
dosely to a particular manufiicturing efltort, as carried out by spe- 
cific individuals and organizat»ns. What the Japanese experience 
shows is that talented researchers, working together with manufac- 
turing engineers and marketing experts, are essential if a firm is 
to capitalize on innovations. Viewed from a long-term perspective, 
differential success in the marketplace relates to the educational, 
market, research, financial, industrial, and governmental systems of 
countries— differences that make it difficult to mobilize resources 
needed to improve efficiencies of production, finance, technology 
development, and diffusion. 

Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the 
question of **who has the lead" in particular fields of sdeace and 
technology. Many of these analyses show growing Japanese strength. 
The Nfinistry of International Tirade and Industiy's (MTTI) report 
on industrial technokigy puUished in late 1968, tot example, shows 
that Japanese industiy leaden believe that Japan has made signif- 
icant progress in "catching up" in the past five years. Thqr see 
Japan as now "ahead" In nine out of forty high tedmology product 
categories. They also judged Jiqpan to be ahead In tecfanotogical 
devdqpment potential in a number of fieUs (assembly robots, mkro- 
prooessors, computer-aided design and manufocturing, laser printers) 
where Japan's technological level is equivalent to that of the United 
States. In other words, th^ believe that Japan and the United States 
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are on a par in terms of technological capabilities in many high tech- 
nology research and product areas. While the selected technologies 
do not necessarily represent a comprehensive view of all the tech- 
nologies important to an economy, it is striking that respondents 
see Japan as clearly behind in only four high technology product 
areas (databases, jet engine, magnetic resonance imaging, and satel- 
lite launching technology). Most studies by U.S. egq>erts share the 
condusion that Japan's high technology capabilities are now on par 
with or ahead of the United States in many fields. The picture is, 
however, more complex. Overall weaknesses in the basic research 
system of Japan, particularly its umvetsily research, must be care- 
foUy considered. The United States remains at the cutting edge of 
sdenaySc advance in most fields, and the excellence and openness of 
the U.S. university research system acts as a magnet that draws the 
best talent from around the world. The United States, moreover, 
retains the edge in technology development as well as market share 
in industries such as aerospace. In artificial intelligence, biotechnol- 
ogy, and systems integration, most experts see the United States as 
ahead of Japan. American producers of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
refrigerators and some other consumer products, it should be noted, 
remain competitive on a cost and quality basis. 

From the perspective of comparative advantage, it seems unlikely 
that either Japan or the United States will attain dominance across 
the board in all fields of science and technok>gy. Nevertheless, Japan 
has developed an unusual^ effective approach to tedmology policy, 
one based on constant esEchange between government and industry 
and among the firms themselves. Li contrast to the situation in 
the United States where debate continues over the proper role of the 
government in industrial and technology policy, Japanese government 
agencies work to creaie comparative advantages in many fields — 
not only by identifying certain industries as strategic but more and 
more by encouraging R&D in fundamental technologies expected 
to be the drivers of the next generation of products. The Japanese 
experience illustrates how skills in technology acquisition, adaptation, 
and diffusion have contributed to building a powerful base for market 
leadership, despite weaknesses in scientific research. 

The important conclusion to be drawn is that Japan has become 
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an economic and technological superpower. Japan's ascendance to 
leadership was facilitated by technology -conscious industrial policies 
and business leadership in the 1950s and 1960s. The result was to 
restrict foreign direct investment, to enhance Japanese bargaining 
power for technology imports, and to make it possible for Japan to 
make these technologies indigenous. Additional policies fostering 
industrial concentration during the 1960s when formal controls were 
liberalized were also important. The capabilities that Japan has built 
will likely serve as the foundation for future strengths in related 
fields of leseardi and in trade in industry and services. Because of 
these accumulated strengths in economic and technological realms, 
Japan has increased bargaining power to negotiate the future terms 
of eichange. 

a more powerful Japan be more independent of or interde- 
pendent with the United States? From a national policy perspective, 
Japan's foreign policy has been largely derivative of that of the United 
States in the postwar period. Looking back, Japan's pursuit oi "eco- 
nomic security" only infrequently ran directly at cross-purposes with 
U.S. policies, for example, during the oil crisis of the early 1970s and 
in trade with South Africa. The most significant political "shocks" to 
the bilateral relationship have occurred at U.S. initiative — in China, 
for example, in the early 1970s. Rrictions in the trade policy area 
contrast with the unusually dose overlap of interests in other foreign 
and security poUcy spheres. 

Americans see Japan as an emerging "superpower" whose com- 
mercial success was built on a mercantilistic approach that is no 
longer viable. But Japan may be a superpower of another sort There 
is good reason to question whether the political consensus exists in 
Japan to support the kind of military bufldup or assertiveness in for- 
eign policy that would be required for true superpower status. On the 
other hand, Japan is gaining ground in dual-use technologies used in 
modem military systems. Japan is also piling up financial wealth that 
constitutes a major new resource. Those capabilities, coupled with a 
national focus on science and technology, make it likely that Japan 
will be a formidable global "player" in the years ahead even if Japan 
does not strive for superpower status as traditionally defined. 
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The problems of trade policy reflect significant structural dif- 
ferences in the two economies as well as sigqs of growing interde- 
pendence. The U.S. defense establishment has come to depend on 
Japanese-supplied components, and the US. military is interested in 
obtaining Japanese tedmology developed in civilian as wdl as mil* 
itary R&D programs. Hundreds of U.S. and Japanese firms, many 
of them direct competitors, are nevertfadess teaming up in joint ven- 
tures and strategic alliances of various sorts. Mdtoiola, for example, 
has structured alliances with Japanese competitors to jointly develop 
integrated circuits. Japanese support for U.S. research is growing, 
and U.S. companies are setting up R&D facilities in Japan. De- 
spite the growing linkages in science and technology between the 
two countries, a persisting U.S. trade deficit with Japan and a loss 
of market share to Japan in some third country markets are serious 
problems because as a result, over the long run, American standards 
of living and economic well-being may be jeopardized. 

Despite the deepening of interdependence, its future is far from 
certain. Depending on the assumptions one makes, quite different 
types of "futures" can be imagined. If either the United States or 
Japan were to gain an overwfaehning "lead" across the board in sd- 
ence and technology, the nature of the relationshq) could change 
significantly. At the same time, the future bilateral relationshq> win 
also depend on the national policy perspectives. How we react win 
depend on what we fear the other might do down the road. There 
is mounting evidence that Japanese leaders fear a cutoff from for- 
eign technology, a concern that has stimulated a renewed Japanese 
emphasis on indigenous technology development From a U.S. per- 
spective, fear of Japanese control of U.S. markets and financial and 
research institutions may lead to restrictive responses. The stakes 
are high because, as noted earlier, technological and economic capa- 
bilities will significantly affect national security broad^ defined. 

COPING WITH JAPAN AS TECHNOLOGICAL SUPERPOWER 

If we make the assumption that the United States and Japan wiU 
have suttihur capabitities in mai^ fields of science and technology, 
that neither country wOl beclear^ ahead or behind across the board. 
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what kind of future relationship is likely to evolve? On the one hand, 
the result seems to be to push the two countries toward greater 
interdqiendence. Each oountiy must tap into the expertise of the 
other. In the foture, neither oountiy will have the resources ^uman» 
financial, or otherwise) to support large research projects in all fields. 
la theory, at least, both sides can gainby pooling resources to support 
costly projects. In theory, at least, market competition can stimulate 
new investments in RAD. In theoiy, at least, the two countries 
can also cooperate in providing technical assistance to developing 
countries and in addressing global problems. 

The situation is not static, and there are real dangers if new 
policy approaches are not developed to deal with Japan as a techno- 
logical superpower. The result could be new frictions and restrictions 
on science and technology exchange. If the large U.S. bilateral trade 
deficit with Japan continues, resentment toward Japan will grow. 
Under those circumstances, the view from Japan could go beyond 
uncertainty or even disdain. A particular^ unhappy outcome would 
result if Japan were relentlessly to pursue global market share with- 
out transferring technology abroad, improving the quality of life of 
its citizens, or creating more opportunities at home for foreign par- 
tidpatiott in Japan's market and research systems while the United 
States fiuls to make the needed investments in education and im- 
provements in productivity. cope with Japan as a technological 
superpower, the United States must itself maintain leadership. 

There is a psychological dimension to the problem. Amerfcans, 
tmaocustomed to being behind, may be tempted to place the blame 
on others. Japanese, new to the role of technology leaders, may 
be tempted toward arrogance and perhaps overconfidence. Even 
if these problems can be avoided, there is still the possibility that 
we will talk past each other, Americans turning inward to a new 
technonationalism and Japanese to a rhetoric of internationalization 
without substance. 

From a U.S. political perspective, the need to integrate objec- 
tives across policy areas is now apparent It will be necessary to 
combine scientific, economic, and security goals in pursuit of the 
national interest It would be dangerous to lay too much emphasis in 
one area to the neglect of others, or to overlook the tradeoflfo. Ihe 
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bureaucratic mechanisms for dealing with economic policy issues in 
the bilateral relationship are myriad, but incapable of integrating 
objectives. The fact that Japan's policy process is much less well un- 
derstood in the United States than vice versa heightens the problem, 
lb influence poli^, the Japanese hire highly paid, insider consultants 
while Americans apply gaiatsu — ^pressure from the outside. 

Japan's emergence as a technological superpower creates signif- 
icant uncertainties: the U.S. economic and political situation could 
worsen if effective poli^ responses are not forthcoming. Inadequate 
understandmg of the changing nature of the U.S.-Japan relationship, 
combined with lack of consensus on how best to proceed, suggest the 
prospect of serious difficulties ahead. 



PRIORITY CONCERNS 

We will have to both compete and collaborate with Japan in a 
context of increasing technological parity. This means the United 
States must develop a clearer strategy for U.S.-Japan linkages in 
science and technology: mutually beneficial collaboration in science 
and technology should be the goal, but special efforts must be made 
to expand technology transfers to the United States and to develop 
criteria for judging the potential benefits and risks of specific types 
of coUaboration. 

A top priority for ike United States shoiM be to aqxmd the flow 
of technology from Japan to the United States. There are a variety of 
mechanisms that can be used — licensing of Japanese technology by 
U.S. firms, technical training of U.S. employees by Japanese firms in 
the United States, joint research in Japan's best laboratories. In the 
years ahead, cooperative projects that involve transfers of Japanese- 
origin, dual-use technolog}' to defense-related projects will take on 
more importance. Japan has done a much better job of tapping 
into U.S. scientific and technological expertise than vice versa. The 
U.S. government and the private sector must work together to put in 
place incentives to reward technical peisonnd who study Japanese 
and organizations that invest the resources needed to monitor and 
access Japanese technology. Special consideration should be given 
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to encouraging such U.S. organizations to diffuse their knowledge 
about that process to others. 

A corollary priority should be to use the technologies transferred 
from Japan to produce beneficial effects on the U.S. economy. What 
this means in concrete terms is that we should be able to identify 
the beneficial effects on the U.S. economy of technology sharing with 
Japan. Focusing on the results (especialfy the economic impacts) of 
the pdictes and the technologiGU linkages rapid^ growing between 
our two countries should force us to take a kmg-term, praginatic 
view. Ihe challenge is for U^. or^mizations to use effectively the 
technological expertise we gpt from Japan in improved production 
and marketing of goods and services. 

Cooperadmmsckni^meanhsi^^ 
ad^ approaches to conslmcdon ofsckntific fadSdes ^loidd be punued. 
Individual U.S. and Japanese scientists have successfully collaborated 
in many areas during the past forty years. The question is how to 
promote long-term interactions between U.S. and Japanese univer- 
sities and other organizations involved in basic research. It may be 
necessary to consider new types of grants and support that provide 
multiyear funding of major, ongoing collaborative projects, particu- 
larly those that contribute to the resolution of global problems. 

In order to stimulate an informed debate about when to compete and 
when to cooperate wUhJapatiy we need to impmve our understanding of 
how technological linkages affect national as wdl as corporate interests. 
We need a better understanding of the extent and nature of the 
technological linkages between the private sectors in the United 
States and Japan and an evaluation of their impacts on bilateral 
trade» security, and diplomatic relations. The purpose should be to 
buikl a sounder basis for jlldg^lent8 about the scope and direction of 
technology transfers by examining experience to date. 

Looking ahead to the next century and an era when the United 
States and Japan will both be technological superpowers, consider- 
able effort will be needed to structure (and restructure) joint ventures, 
collaborative research, and other forms of science and technology ex- 
change. In many cases, collaboration will not be feasible because of 
intense market competition or because there is no political consensus 
that the necessary effort is justified. There is a need to review and 
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assess past experiences— examples of successful technology transfer 
from Japan to the United States, as well as joint projects that fail. 
Tbday we lack the necessary informational and analytical base to do 
this. In the meantime, however, policymakers must make decisions 
on proposals to expand government regulatkm in areas such as for- 
eign direct investment, which is a mechanism for tecfanofogy transfer 
in both directions. 

The analysis and evaluation shoukl be designed to identify the 
mechanisms (organizatioiis and approaches) that work best to en- 
sure that the U.S. partner receives and uses technology transferred 
from Japan, l^hnologists and businessmen in particular must have a 
thorough understanding of how Japan's research and market systems 
operate in order to negotiate strategic alliances that work. We should 
not neglect the importance of diffusing this knowledge of technol- 
ogy transfer mechanisms — ^making it available to more people and 
organizations. Some large American companies have invested the 
time and resources needed to access Japanese technology and mar- 
kets, but these are the exceptions. Cooperative approaches (involving 
companies, universities, and other organizations) may be needed to 
improve access to Japanese tedmology and to promote kmg-term 
R&D collaboration with Japanese ofganizatksns. 

A prerequisite for a results-oriented approach to U.S.-Japaii 
technological linkages is for the United States to maintain and expand 
leadership in at least enou^ fidds of sdience and technology to 
ensure that both countries will continue to be '^players"— ^omethnes 
rivals, sometimes partners, but both on the front line. Japan will also 
fecc significant challenges in building a stronger scientific research 
base. Because of the structural differences in the organization of the 
U.S. and Japanese markets and research systems, R&D collaboration 
will have be carefully structured to ensure that both sides really 
benefit, that results are tangible, and that the benefits are clear in 
economic terms. 

The basic rationale for managing U.S.-Japan relations in this new 
context of technologicai parity is that the United States and Japan must 
both continue to be fiondine players. This means that exclusive reliance 
on indigenous science and technology is not only misguided — it is 
unpossible. It also means that both have an interest in seeing that 
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competition is not carried to such an extreme that the leadership role 
of either of the two countries is seriously endangered. 

In the future, we will need to work harder to structure col- 
laboration in the midst of market competition and concerns about 
national security. Realistic assessment of self-interest, bargaining, 
and willingness to reevaluate and renegotiate are prerequisites for 
policy adaptation. But they are not sufficient conditions. Vision and 
leadership will be required to maintain a context in which both the 
United States and Japan survive and prosper. 

These are urgent issues which demand attention by the nation's 
leadmhip. The prMiie secior~-busmm and academk 
take the initiative in improving undemanding of ^ benefits and risks 
associated with private sector technological linkages between the Uniled 
States and Japan Policymakers need to hear from those with firsthand 
experience in technology exchange with Japan, as well as from other 
aflecied partievS. Policy choices must be based on the analysis and 
evaluation that results from a systematic review of past experience. 
In order to maximize the potential gains of private sector linkages 
with Japan, however, creative thinking about new approaches will 
also be needed. The danger is that frictions and resentments will 
grow before we develop a strategy for competing and cooperating 
with Japan. 
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